aide-de-camp, was constantly by his side, says of his master: "Many people describe Napoleon as a harsh, violent, passionate man. It is because they never knew him. Absorbed as he was in affairs, opposed in his plans, hampered in his projects, his humor was sometimes impatient and fluctuating. But he was so good and so generous that he was soon appeased, though the confidants of his cares, far from appeasing, would endeavor to excite his anger/' The austere and upright Drouot constantly averred when at Elba that the Emperor's anger was only skin-deep. "I always found him/' says his private secretary, "kind, patient, indulgent/' Testimonies of this kind might be multiplied from jnore dubious sources. But Gourgaud was certainly one of the confidants described by Rapp. He unconsciously depicts himself as petulant, sulky, and captious to the last degree; while we see Napoleon gentle, patient, good-tempered, trying to soothe his touchy and morbid attendant with something like the tenderness of a parent for a wayward child. Once, indeed, he calls Gourgaud a child. Gourgaud is furious. "Me a child! I shall soon be thirty-four. I have eighteen years of service; I have been in thirteen campaigns; I have received three wounds! And then to be treated like this! Calling me a child is calling me a fool/' All this he pours forth on the Emperor in an angry torrent.
The Napoleon of our preconceptions would have ordered a subordinate who talked to him like this out of the room before he had finished a sentence. What does this Napoleon do? Let us hear Gourgaud himself. " In short, I am very angry. The Emperor seeks to calm me; I remain silent; we pass to the
53hen he wanted friends, he found onlyce." Gourgaud weeps.
